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Our Struggle for the Fourteenth Colony : Canada and the 
American Revolution. By Justin H. Smith. New York, G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, 1907. — Two volumes : 638, 635 pp. 

From certain quarters we not infrequently find criticism of military 
history as an outgrown and useless thing. To advocates of universal 
peace and to those whose interests tend naturally toward the industrial 
or the aesthetic, wars appear as events to be passed over as lightly as 
possible, in order that attention should not be diverted from subjects 
which are of real importance. Closely related to this is the claim that 
diplomacy and statesmanship in their higher and broader reaches are 
less worthy objects of attention than the daily life of the masses. This 
is the demand of those who insist upon a more democratic interpreta- 
tion of history, as opposed to the aristocratic trend which has hitherto 
prevailed. That there is a certain justification for this claim no person 
of liberal mind will deny. All aspects of social development are 
worthy objects of interest to the historian. We certainly need to know 
— if we can find out — what the masses have thought and felt and how 
they have lived. 

But the criticism just referred to derives much of its point from the 
fact that the older historians, particularly in the treatment of wars, 
followed an erroneous method or no method at all. They confined 
themselves for the most part to the external history of campaigns, 
together with the diplomatic fence which preceded and followed. From 
this the conclusion should not be drawn that wars are of little import- 
ance and are therefore to be slurred over j for we know the opposite to 
be true. They are great crises in the body politic, and are always ac- 
companied and followed by results of lasting importance. They also 
give rise to large bodies of historical material, which throw light on 
many or all phases of national life, and often furnish the investigator 
with means, which would otherwise be unattainable, for estimating 
normal conditions. What is needed is the application of a really scien- 
tific method to the treatment of phenomena of this kind. Wars should 
be studied administratively, and from that standpoint their history 
should be expounded. The writings of Captain Mahan in this country 
and of Julian Corbett in England furnish conspicuous examples of such 
treatment as applied to naval warfare and strategy. Parkman, in his 
day, showed a certain ability in the same direction. Professor Smith, 
in the work now before us , has attained success in the treatment of one 
of the early phases of our revolutionary struggle. 

Evidence of the thoroughness of his work was afforded some years 
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ago by the publication of a volume on Arnold's march to Quebec. 
The substance of that volume has been incorporated in the present 
work. To it has been prefixed a study of the opening of relations be- 
tween the colonists and those who, they hoped, would be their allies in 
Canada ; of the seizure of Ticonderoga and Crown Point ; of the 
gathering of a military force under Schuyler and Montgomery on Lake 
Champlain, and of their advance to Montreal. Emphasis is duly laid 
on the fears which the passage of the Quebec Act aroused in the minds 
of the colonists, and on their not unreasonable assumption that, if war 
followed, the British with the aid of Indians would make an attack 
upon them from Canada. In the light of these fears and suppositions, 
all the measures adopted by the Americans were made to appear de- 
fensive. 

From the disastrous failure of the assault on Quebec, December 31, 
1775, the narrative is continued, though with steadily diminishing 
fulness, until after the surrender of Burgoyne. Notice is also taken of 
the project with which Lafayette was prominently connected in 1778 
and of the few later suggestions of a possible union between Canada 
and the colonies to the southward. But after the American triumph at 
Saratoga the affairs of New England and the northern frontier fell into 
the background, the seat of war was removed further south, and 
Canada ceased to be an issue between the contending parties. Samuel 
Adams, too, who at the beginning had been a prominent advocate of 
the Canadian enterprise, had to yield his leadership to others ; both he 
and his policies were less regarded as the war advanced toward the 
later stages. With a reference to these events Professor Smith brings 
his second volume to a close. So far as the American Revolution was 
concerned the union of Canada with the thirteen revolting colonies had 
ceased to be an issue, and at this point, therefore, the subject to which 
the author has addressed himself is completed. 

Two qualities are noticeable in this work which, in the opinion of the 
reviewer, give it distinction. One is the evidence which it affords of 
thorough knowledge on the part of its author of the topography of the 
region with which he deals. In this respect Professor Smith is a fit 
successor of Parkman, the knowledge which he shows of details being 
even greater than that of the older historian. Both writers tramped 
through the regions which they have described — the younger man hav- 
ing the aid of a camera — and the pages of both are illuminated by 
descriptions of nature in all its aspects, which add greatly to the zest of 
the story and do not detract from its essential truthfulness. Along 
with this, in the case of Professor Smith, goes a thorough acquaintance 
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with the New England farmer and his way of doing things. In this 
respect, as in his treatment of external nature, the present has been 
made to do legitimate service as an interpreter of the past. The 
farmer of the back-country town is still fundamentally what he was 
in 1776, as are the essential forms and aspects of mountain, stream 
and sky. 

These volumes are notable, in the second place, as examples of 
what can be done toward the reconstruction of the history of the War 
of the Revolution by a thorough comparative study of the sources, 
accompanied by a proper understanding of the physical and social 
conditions under which those campaigns were carried on. The success 
of Professor Smith in this regard is conspicuous, but it has been at- 
tained as the result of much labor in the form of a detailed and crit- 
ical study of a great variety of more or less unconnected and fragmen- 
tary sources. For the period which he covers he has had the 
assistance of Force's Archives, without which the labor involved in his 
undertaking would have been vastly greater than it actually was. His 
subject demanded only slight reference to the British forces ; the em- 
phasis is laid throughout on the colonists and the conditions under which 
they fought. And here the reader's attention is directed not so much 
to marches and armed encounters , to the statistics of camps and battle- 
fields, as to the ways and means of gathering the troops, of furnishing 
them with arms, provisions and other supplies, and of moving them 
from place to place. The minutes of provincial congresses, of com- 
mittees of safety , of the general Congress at Philadelphia ; the letters 
of officials in civil life and of officers and privates in the army ; com- 
munications in the newspapers and relations which have since been 
published from the pens of those who were concerned — these have all 
been critically analyzed, and each has been made to yield its contribu- 
tion to the whole . The results of private initiative as well as of private 
inertia appear in their proper relations. The result is a most impres- 
sive, and no doubt a truthful picture of the immense difficulties, 
physical and social, which attended the waging of war by the colonists 
and in the colonies. No more vivid illustration of their social con- 
dition in general, with its conditions and limitations, could be given 
than is here afforded. Its general truthfulness would doubtless be con- 
firmed if any other phases of the conflict were subjected to treatment 
as critical and thorough. Who will undertake the labor involved in a 
similar study of the later campaigns of the war, for which as yet we 
have no Peter Force as a guide ? 

The exuberance of Professor Smith's humor may at times offend 
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good taste. Misestimates of individuals may here and there be faulty. 
It may be possible to convict him of error now and then, in some de- 
tail. But these possibilities do not essentially affect the conclusion, 
that he has shown by example, and that conclusively, how the War of 
the Revolution should be treated if its real character and meaning are 
to be brought out. 

H. L. Osgood. 

British Colonial Policy, 1J54.-1765. By GEORGE Louis Beer. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1907. — vii, 327 pp. 

The author of this monograph has been generally and favorably 
known to students through his study of The Commercial Policy of Eng- 
land toward the American Colonies, which deals mainly with the 
seventeenth and earlier eighteenth centuries. He now takes up a 
period of keener interest for the general reader, the years of the final 
struggle between France and England ; his closing chapters leave us on 
the threshold of the revolutionary era. Mr. Beer's predecessors in this 
field have been chiefly attracted to the international and more dramatic 
aspects of the time, the conflicting territorial claims of France and 
England, the rival activities of missionaries, traders and soldiers. Mr. 
Beer, on the other hand, has left the beaten paths of the popular his- 
torian and has placed himself as completely as possible at the view- 
point of the British statesmen who were struggling with the accumulat- 
ing problems and burdens of a new world-empire. Trade, Indian 
relations and military power are all considered, but primarily as pre- 
senting problems of imperial administration. The opening chapters, 
show how the prospect of war forced the British government 
and its agents to consider the need of a more effective organi- 
zation for defence and offence. Plans of union were in the air ; 
but all proved futile, and the war began with the old organization 
substantially unchanged. As the struggle went on the old machinery 
was severely strained and was found inadequate at several points. The 
requisition system of securing revenue for defence proved ineffective, 
much as it did in the hands of an independent American Congress 
twenty years later. The situation improved with Pitt's judicious hand- 
ling, but the more public-spirited colonies were penalized by bearing 
an undue share of the common burden. An unscrupulous trade with 
the enemy, either directly or through nominally neutral ports, made it 
harder to provision British troops and enabled the enemy to prolong the 
struggle. From these experiences the imperial government came out 
with new devices for enforcing the old trade regulations and the convic- 



